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An Address to the members of the Society of 

Friends on its Testimony to the Simplicity and 

Spirituality of Christian Worship, and 
against Hierarchical Claims, especially Tithes 
and Tithe Rent-charge, from the Yearly Meet- 
ing, held in London, by Adjournments, from 
the 21st of Fifth month to the 31st of the same, 
inclusive, 1851. 


Dear FrrenDs AND BreTHreNn,—In this day, 
in which the minds of men are greatly agitated 
by the pretensions of an earthly priesthood, we 
have been led renewedly to contemplate the 
beauty and simplicity of the worship of the New 
Covenant as practised in the primitive Church. 
Few as are the particulars concerning it which 
are furnished by the inspired penmen in the 
Holy Scriptures, they are sufficient to show that 
it was a worship not of form, but in power; 
not of carnal ordinances and outward ceremo- 
nies, but “ in spirit andin truth.”* Those who 
had been brought, through faith in their Lord 
and Saviour, from under the law of sin and death 
to the law of the spirit of life in Christ Jesus, 
were wont to meet together in his name; and 
whether it was in an upper chamber, or in the 
house of a convert, or by the sea-shore, or by the 
river-side, we cannot doubt it was in single de- 
pendence upon Him who had graciously declared, 
“Where two or three are gathered together in 
my name, there am I in the midst of them.’’+ 
Before his ascension to the right hand of the 
Father, he had owned such gatherings with his 

ly presence, coming in amongst his disciples 
When they were assembled with closed doors, for 
fear of the Jews; and after He had “ascended 
up on high and led captivity captive,” He, their 
heavenly President, ruled in their assemblies ; 
and in the plenitude of his power and love, shed 
a 


* John iv. 23, - 





¢ Matt. xviii, 20. 





forth upon them his gifts, varied in kind and 
degree, but all proceeding from “one and the 
self-same Spirit,”* and directed to the accom- 
plishment of the same blessed objects, “ the per- 
fecting of the saints,” and “ the edifying of the 
body of Christ.”’*+ In accordance with the pre- 
cept and declaration of our Lord, “Be not ye 
called Rabbi, for one is your Master, even 
Christ,” { it is abundantly evident, that amongst 
the primitive believers there was a liberty as 
well as a brotherhood in the truth, which, under 
the guidance of their Divine Head, was perfectly 
consistent with the fulfilment of the injunction, 
* Let all things be done decently and in order.’’§ 
For at the very time when the Apostle was re- 
straining some of the irregularities which ap- 
peared in the Church of Corinth, he says 
expressly, “Ye may all prophesy’ (or “ speak 
with the Spirit’) “one by one, that all may 
learn and all may be .comforted.’’|| In this 
liberty and in this order, whilst “all” were to 
“ be subject one to another,” those who were over 
their brethren in the Lord, were men whom the 
Holy Ghost had made overseers and “ stewards 
of the manifold grace of God,’’** not lords over 
his heritage, but “‘ensamples to the flock’ +} which 
he had purchased with his own most precious 
blood. ‘Those who ministered, ministered as of 
the ability which God gave them.”{{ From 
Christ they “ freely received’’§$ their gifts, and 
in obedience to his express precepts, they “ free- 
ly” (that is gratuitously)||||exercised them. The 
law with its priesthood and its tithes and offer- 
ings (set apart for the support of one tribe, 
which, under the peculiar national theocracy of 
the Jewish people, was excluded from its pro- 
portional inheritance in the land of promise,) 
had given place to the Gospel, in which the 
Lord Jesus Christ is the only High Priest, and 
the entire company of believers a holy priest- 
hood, to offer up spiritual sacrifices, acceptable 
to God by Him.* No other priesthood is 
spoken of in Scripture as pertaining to the New 
Covenant. 


*1 Cor. xii. 11, 
+ Matt. xxiii. 8, 
} 1 Cor. xiv. 31. 


+ Eph. iv. 12, 
§ 1 Cor. xiv. 40, 
q 1 Pet. v. 5—Acts xx. 28. 


**1 Pet. iv. 10. tt 1 Pet. v. 3, 
$+ 1 Pet. iv, 11. §§ Matt. x. 8 
Ti Swpets- * 1 Pet. ii. 5. 
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Though it may not be easy to trace the suc- 
cessive steps by which, as vital Christianity 
declined, the departure from this blessed primi- 
tive order was brought about, yet we can at 
once perceive the contrast between the simpli- 
city, the spirituality, and the liberty which pre- 
vailed in the early Christian Church, and the 
costly and cumbrous appendages, the outward 
ceremonies, and the ecclesiastical domination 
which mark the churches in the apostacy, in 
which the exercise of the spiritual gifts of the 
many, for the good of the whole, was superseded 
by the exclusive services of one man, the sole 
and the humanly-appointed minister, and, as he 
came at length to be called, the person or parson 
of the church.* And whilst he thus usurped 
the ministerial duties of the whole congregation, 
the body of ministers came to be designated the 
church or clergy (that is, heritage,)+ to the vir- 
tual exclusion of the great company of believers, 
who, as a whole, are throughout the New Tes- 
tament spoken of as the church, the “ heritage’ t 
of the Lord,—the bishops or overseers, presby- 
ters or elders, and deacons, being only officers 
or servants therein. 

One of the most striking of the corruptions 
which crept into the church in its decline, was 
the re-construction of an outward priesthood, 
appointed, amongst other functions, to offer, on 
a material altar, a pretended sacrifice of Christ 
afresh, in the gross superstition of the mass, 
whereby was set at nought, or obscured through 
human inventions, the glorious and ever-blessed 


. truth that He had, “ by one offering, perfected 


for ever all them that are sanctified.”§ And 
having raised an unauthorized imitation of a 


. priesthood which God had abolished, and given 


to it functions which He never sanctioned, the 
next step, at least in the Church of Rome and 
the churches derived therefrom,|| was to provide 
for the payment cf these services by the revival 
of the Levitical tithes, which, having ceased with 
the Old Covenant, to which they belonged, 
have no place whatever in the New. At first, 
indeed, the payment of tithes was voluntary,§ 





* Persona ecclesiz. T ot xAapoe- 

$1 Pet. v. 3, and compare Rom. viii. 16, 17; Eph. 
iii. 6; Tit. ii, 14, 

§ Heb. x. 14. 

{ Tithes do not appear to have been paid in the 
Eastern Church. Selden’s History of Tithes, chapters 
5 and 6; History of Benefices, by Paolo Sarpi, chap- 
ter xi. 

q Eagle on the Law of Tithes, vol. i. p. lviii. Com- 


tian Church for many ages. ‘‘ Whatsoever we have in 
the treasury of our church,” says Tertullian in the begin- 
ning of the third century, “is not raised by taxation, as 
though we put men te ransom their religion, but every 
one amongst us contributes a moderate sum monthly, or 
whensoever he will, and only if be will, and only if he 
can, for none is compelled, but each contributes ireely.” 
Tertullian’s Apology, chapter 39. Sa even in the work 
called the “ Apostolical Constitutions,” supposed to be a 









and the objects to which they were applica) 
included the duties of hospitality, the provis ; 
for the poor, and the maintenance of the buil ) 
ings for worship, as well as the support of .), 
minister; but as the mystery of iniquity a 
tinued to work, they were at length claimed ».) 
enforced as “ due unto God and holy Church,"s 
and with very little exception appropriated ¢. 
clusively to the priest. 

After a long night of apostacy, when the dy. 
of reformation began to dawn, not a few of tho. 
who were raised up to testify against the spirity,) 
despotism, the superstitious ritual, and the eo». 








compilation of the fourth or fifth century, in which is 
traces of growing corruptions are largely apparent, thy 
contributions to the church are styled free gifts (« 

book ii. chapter 36,) and itis remarkable that the off cen 
of the church are forbidden to receive even these {jo» 
the vicious or impenitent, or from those who offered 
them without a good conscience toward God, (book jy. 
chapters 6, 7,8.) “In the early ages of Christianity, 

to use the words of a late eminent judge, “ there were no 
compulsory payments; no tithes were paid; the who 
of the funds depended upon voluntary donations and ob. 
lations made from time to time, or the produce of lands 
which had been given to the church.”’ Justice Littleda: 
in his judgment in Rennell v. Bp. of Lincoln, Barnewa! 
& Cresswell's Reports, vol. vii. p. 153. It is also re. 
markable that, so far, at least, as we have observed, the 
early writers previously to the age of Cysrian (about 
the year 250) make no mention of Ministers, as sich, 
having any share in the funds thus freely collected. They 
appear to have been distributed solely among the widows, 
the orphans, the prisoners, or other necessitous members 
of the church. Tertullian’s Apology, chapter 39; Jus 
tin Martyr's first Apology, chapter 67. The ministry 
of spiritual gifts, it was considered, must be strictly 
gratuitous. ‘ Doubtless,” says Irenwus, writing abou! 
the year 180, “the gifts are innumerable which the 
church throughout the whole world has received of Go*, 
and daily exercises for the good of the nations, in the 
name of Jesus Christ, who was crucified under Pontus 
Pilate; neither defrauding any, nor seeking gain of any, 
for as the church has freely received them from God, s 
it freely dispenses them.” Irenaeus on Heresies, book ». 
c. 57. So Lactantius, more than a century later, “These 
things are done gratuitously.” ‘“ Divine Institutes,” book 
iii. chapter 26, Hence we fin’ in those early days the 
receiving of money objected against some who matt 
high pretensions to spiritual gifts. ‘Does not all th 
Scripture,” says a Christian, writing to a corresponeet! 
in a letter preserved by Eusebius, “ seem to thee to or 
bid a prophet to receive gifts and money? When, there 
fore, 1 see a prophetess receiving gold and silver a: 
costly garments, how can I fail to reject her!” “! 

however,” he adds, “ they deny that their prophets tos 
presents, let them, at least, acknowledge that U Uy 
should be proved to have received them they are bo pm 
phets.” Eusebius’s Ecclesiastical History, book v. ch 
ter 18. So late as the eighth century the well-know? 
Bede could thus plainly address the then Arcl.bishop © 
York —* Freely ye have received, freely give; provr" 
neither gold nor silver. If, therefore, Christ ordered wee 
apostles to preach the gospel freely, and did not perm" 
them to receive gold or silver, or any temporal pay™® 
of money, from those to whom they preached, - 
hazard, { would ask, must hang over those who do 

contrary?’ Bede’s Minor Historical Works, by &“™ 
vol. ii. p. 142. 

* Statute 27th of Henry VIII. chapter 20. 
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rupted doctrines of Rome, bore testimony also 

inst its priesthood of man’s appointment, and 
the Levitical system of tithes, whereby it was 
capported.* We feel deeply thankful to the 
Lord for the work of reformation, which in many 
‘gstances, not without the blood of his servants 
and witnesses, was then accomplished in various 

rts of professing Christendom. It was, never- 
theless, a very imperfect work, and in some 
places, and especially in our own beloved coun- 
try, & work of compromise; one of the strong 
evidences of which is the retention of the priest- 
hood and tithes in the Reformed Church of 
England, as by law established. 

When, in process of time, it pleased the Lord, 
by the breaking forth of his Spirit, to bring our 
early Friends to a clear view of the primitive 
purity and spiritual privileges of the Gospel of 
Christ, no part of their testimony was more clear 
and explicit than that which, in the obedience 
of faith, they bore against the human priesthood 
and its offices, and against the system of tithes, 
which forms so striking a feature of its anti- 
christian character. To acknowledge this priest- 
hood, and to render to it the tithe of the beasts 
of the field, and of the produce of the earth, was 
in their view to be unfaithful in their allegiance 
to Him who, having come a“ High Priest for 
ever, after the order of Melchisedec,’’ had put an 
end to the priesthood of Aaron, and abolished 
also the tithes and offerings that pertained thereto. 
Their refusal to pay tithes was thus intimately 
connected with their heartfelt homage to their 
Lord and Saviour, and with their deliverance 
from that yoke of bondage which had so long 
oppressed the professing but apostate Church. 
It was connected also with the clear and scrip- 
tural views which the Lord, by the light of his 
Spirit, gave them of the true nature of Christian 
worship and Gospel ministry; for He who 
taught them not to call any man master in spi- 


*Amongst others, the Vaudois Christians taught 
that “all good men, as such, are priests.”? See Ric- 
chinius’s 2d Dissertation, chapter 3, section 4, pre- 
fixed to his edition of Moneta’s ‘ Five Books against 
the Cathari and Waldenses.’’ Reinerus says, “ They 
teach that we ought not to pay tithes because they 
were not paid in the primitive Church, ote. % 
and that all the Clergy ought to work with their hands 
like the apostles.”? Ricchinius, as quoted above. See 
also Moneta, book v. chapter 7. Wycliffe asserted 
that tithes are pure alms, and ought not to be exacted 
by the arm of the law. See Wycliffe’s Dialogues, book 
v. chapter 17; also Vaughan’s “Life of Wycliffe,” 
chapter 8. Though not to be placed amongst the Re- 
formers of the Church, the opinion of Milton is strik- 
ing, On account of the reasoning by which it is sup- 
ported. He says, “That tithes were ceremonial is 
plain, not being given to the Levites till they had been 
first offered a heave-offering to the Lord. He then, 
who by that law brings tithes into the gospel, brings 
in withal a sacrifice and an altar, without which tithes, 
by that law, were unsanctified and polluted, and there- 
fore never thought on in the first Christian times, till 
ceremonies, altars and oblations by an ancienter cor- 
——. were brought back long before.’’ Milton’s 

‘ose Works, 4to, vol. i. p. 618. 
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ritual matters, gave them also, in the blessed 
experience that he was himself their Master, and 
that they were all brethren, to know that he still 
distributed spiritual gifts among them, for their 
mutual edification and comfort. To pay tithes 
therefore was, for them, like cireumcision for the 
Judaizing Galatian converts, a virtual return to 
the bondage of the law, and renunciation of the 
spiritual privileges of the Gospel. Clear and 
scriptural as are these grounds for their refusal 
of the demand, the course which they pursued 
was that which they felt to be required of them 
by the Spirit of the Lord, as well as by his writ- 
ten revelation. The will of their God was the 
root of this, as of all their distinguishing testi- 
monies; and feeling it to be laid upon them by 
their Lord, in proof of their allegiance to Him, 
to withhold the payment of these claims, can we 
wonder at the faithfulness and uncompromising 
firmness with which, sustained by His power, 
through fines and imprisonments, even unto 
death, they meekly yet valiantly testified against 
that which they with such emphatic propriety 
designated “the antichristian yoke of tithes !”’ 

In their resistance to ecclesiastical as well as 
military demands, Friends have acted upon the 
broad and palpable distinction which exists be- 
tween payments made specifically for objects in- 
consistent with the law of Christ, or directly to 
an authority which they cannot conscientiously 
recognize, and payments into the National Trea- 
sury for the general purposes of the State, though 
some of these purposes may be objectionable. 
Thus, in obedience to the clear command of our 
Saviour, and the precept of his Apostle, they 
have been careful to “render unto Cwsar the 
things which are Ceesar’s,” “ tribute to whom 
tribute is due,” ‘custom to whom custom :” 
whilst, on the other hand, they have regarded 
the payment of a tax specifically applied to mili- 
tary purposes, or the payment of tithes to a 
humanly-appointed priesthood, and for services 
inconsistent with the freedom and spirituality of 
the New Covenant, as a violation of the duty 
enjoined upon them by the same high authority, 
of rendering “unto God the things which are 
God’s.”’ In the case of ecclesiastical tithes, not 
only is the money specifically appropriated to 
the objectionable purpose, but the payment is 
made directly to one whose only title to it de- 
pends upon his filling an office which we cannot 
recognize as having any true place in the Church 
of Christ. As Priest he claims his tithes, and 
whoever pays them to him virtually admits his 
claim in that character. Were he to cease to be 
a priest, even his legal title to them would be at 
an end. 

In the mind which, under the operation of the 
Holy Spirit, is brought to appreciate the para- 
mount importance of a religious testimony, all 
considerations of expediency, and even human 
law, when opposed to the divine, at once give 
place. Not that we are on this account pre 
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cluded from taking landed property, by devise or 
by descent, or from purchasing or hiring it, even 
when it is sold or let for less than would other- 
wise have been its value, on account of its being 
subject to this antichristian impost. Else, we 
might almost say, in the language of the Apostle, 
we “must needs go out of the world,’’—pre- 
vented, as we should be, by reason only of our 
desire to maintain a good conscience in religious 
matters, from oceupying that place in civil 
society, as owners or cultivators of the soil, to 
which our great Creator in his providence may 
have called us; or from bearing that testimony 
to the law of Christ which, in the fulfilment of 
his purposes, he requires from his faithful obe- 
dient followers. And though the members of 
our Society have refused actively to comply with 
the direct pecuniary payment of tithes and other 
ecclesiastical demands, they have nevertheless 
deemed it right passively to submit to the opera- 
tion of the law, which takes from them the full 
value of the claim, often augmented by costsand 
expensive proceedings; and by this submission, 
the difficulty which might otherwise have existed, 
by reason of any supposed conflict between the 
law of God and the alleged rights of property in 
the subject-matter of these unrighteous imposts, 
isremoved. We appeal to two centuries of con- 
sistent faithfulness in the main body of the So- 
ciety, especially in those who have been most 
distinguished for sterling integrity towards their 
fellow-men, and spiritual-mindedness and piety 
towards God, as a practical evidence that that 
which has been uniformly professed to be a 
Christian testimony was no fanatical or hasty 
conceit, and was dictated by no desire to avoid 
any just pecuniary burden. 

We should hardly be doing full justice to the 
subject of our refusal to pay all ecclesiastical 
demands, were we not to allude to our uniform 
practice in relation to the ministry amongst us 
as a Church, from our first rise to the present 
day. This, we need hardly say, has been in 
strict accordance with the principle that the Gos- 
pel should be free, that there should be no pay 
for preaching. For, though in conformity with 
the directions of the Apostle Paul, in the 9th 
chapter of his 1st Epistle to the Corinthians, our 
ministers, when engaged from home in their 
Lord’s work, are accustomed, so far as regards 
the supply of their present wants, to receive 
“carnal things’ from those to whom they “sow 
spiritual things ;”* yet not only is this supply of 
their needful wants wholly of free will, and not 
a matter of compulsion or of bargain, but when 
they are at home or resident in a fixed place of 
abode, they pursue their respective outward call- 
ings, considering that when able under such cir- 
cumstances to maintain themselves, they are ex- 
cluded from receiving support, by the plain and 
explicit doctrine of many passages in the New 





*Cor, ix. 11. 
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Testament, and especially by the obvious inn, 
of the language used by the same Apostle eae 
elders or bishops of Ephesus, whilst exhort 
them to feed the flock ; “I have coveted no met 
silver or gold or apparel, yea, ye yours:ly, 
know that these hands have ministered to ine 
necessities and to them that were with me 
have showed you all things, how that so labony. 
ing, ye ought to support the weak, and to ». 
member the words of the Lord Jesus, hoy }, 

said, ‘It is more blessed to give than to pp. 

ceive.’”’* The Apostle’s language and condye: 

are thus seen to be perfectly consistent ; and j 

bas ever been our concern to endeavour herein 

to be found walking in his steps. 

In offering to our dear brethren the foregoing 
view of the origin and history of this our anciey: 
testimony against tithes, we cannot refrain from 
expressing our belief that, under the Divine 
blessing, the testimony itself and the cons. 
quences which have flowed from it, have tended 
in no small degree to preserve unimpaired our 
distinguishing views of ministry and worship, 
and to prevent our being led into those religious 
rites and observances with which many, even of 
the sincere professors of the name of Christ in 
other denominations, are to a greater or les 
degree entangled. 

We think it right in this place, with thankful. 
ness to the Lord, and with grateful acknowledy. 
ment to the legislature of our country, to allude 
to the mitigations which have progressively 
taken place in the processes for the recovery of 
tithes and other claims of an ecclesiastical nature, 
both in the simplifying of proceedings, and in the 
diminution of expenses, and, finally, in the ev- 
tire abolition of imprisonment in respect of such 
claims, so far as the members of our Society are 
concerned. 

At length, in the year 1836, the legislature 
passed an Act for effecting the commutation of 
all tithes in England and Wales into a tithe rent- 
charge, issuing out of the lands previously sub- 
ject tothem. This Act, by taking away the 
jurisdiction of the Ecclesiastical Courts, and 
most of the other costly processes for the enforcing 
of the demand, and creating a direct and inex- 
pensive mode of recovering it, lessened the 
amount of pecuniary suffering inflicted by this 
oppressive system. But although it bas thus 
removed some of the branches, it has left the 
root untouched. The title by which the tithe 
was claimed was in every particular impressed 
upon the substituted rent-charge; and the de- 
mand for the support of a priesthood is still s 
compulsory demand, and in payment of services 
which we believe to be inconsistent with the 
freedom and spirituality of the New Covenant. 
Whilst, therefore, we feel for our members who, 
in many places, have been exposed to some Dew 
difficulties and perplexities in reference to 


egg 
* Acts xx. 33-35. 
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alteration in the law, more especially a the a Religious Society was raised up by Him, and 
sate of transition, we believe it to be our duty, | has been preserved to this day, even to promote 
as the result of repeated deliberations on the | the revival and extension of pure and primitive 
subject on Various occasions, during the fifteen | Christianity to the praise of his most Holy 
which have elapsed since the passing of | Name. 
the Tithe Commutation Act, to express our solid} Signed, in and on behalf of the Meeting, by 
Joun HopGKIN, 

Clerk to the Meeting this year. 
















our forefathers had to bear against tithes, we, 
their successors in religious profession, are called 
upon, in meekness, consistency, and firmness, to 
support against the a of the impost se- 
cured to the priesthood, under the altered name, 
and with the somewhat modified incidents of 
tithe rent-charge. 

In conclusion, we would remind you that the 
present is a day of peculiar, we might almost say 
of critical, importance to the members of our 
religious Society, in relation to its testimony 
against all ecclesiastical demands. On the one 
hand, the greater mingling with those of other 
religious denominations, and with the world at 
large, in the affairs of business, of philanthropy, 
of science and literature, as well as in social in- 
tercourse, tends, without great watchfulness of 
spirit, to the admission into our minds of opi- 
nions, views, and feelings which may insensibly 
modify and weaken our attachment to the root 
of all Christian testimony, and to the various, 
yet consistent branches of Christian profession 
which have, we reverently believe, under the fos- 
tering hand of the good Husbandman, sprung 
from that root, and formed the distinguishing 
characteristics of our religious Society. On the 
other hand, to say nothing of the more obvious 
assaults and covert encroachments of supersti- 
tion, the Church of England, as by law estab- 
lished, has, during the last quarter of a century, 
been in various ways extending its arms and 
strengthening its power over the consciences and 
property of the people. Amongst the evidences 
hereof we may mention the grants out of the 
National Treasury towards the building of new 
places of worship, already in some instances re- 
paired and supported by general rates, the 
arrangements for the appointment of Chaplains 
of the Established Church, for prisons and union- 
houses compulsorily paid for by all denomina- 
tions, and in many instances the exclusion from 
them in a greater or less degree, of other religi- 
ous teachers, as well as the payments by Govern- 
ment for ecclesiastical purposes in the colonies. 
Whilst, therefore, we desire to be preserved in 
charity towards all men, and to recognize and 
unite with that which is good in all, it is our 
eatnest desire that, unworthy as we may be of so 
great a mercy, we may be enabled to stand fast 
Props port, Rn pe Christ has made us 

» and not me entangled in any yoke of 
bondage; but that faithfully ceballieds our 
principles, and, through Divine assistance, walk- 
fat consistently therewith in humility and watch- 
uness in all things, we may yet be strengthened 
of the Lord to fulfil the end for which we believe 





NEW YORK YEARLY MEETING. 
(Concluded from page 667.) 

The Committee appointed to attend the Quar- 
terly Meeting of Scipio, and its subordinate 
Meetings, offered the following Report : 

Within the past year a portion of the Com- 
mittee attended Scipio Quarterly Meeting, and a 
part of the Meetings constituting it. A sympa- 
thy was felt with Friends in their tried situation 
—particularly at Hector Meeting, where the se- 
ceders meet in the same house, much to the dis- 
comfort of Friends. And while we sympathize 
with our dear friends, a sympathy was also felt 
for those who had seceded—desiring that they 
may be labored with in tenderness and love, if 
happily they may be induced to return to the 
bosom of the Society. 

The Committee would propose to the Yearly 
Meeting, that on account of the present circum- 
stances of Friends in relation to the Meeting- 
house at Hector, the Quarterly Meeting be held 
alternately at Scipio and North-street. At Sci- 
pio in the Fourth and Ninth months, and at 
North-strect in the First and Sixth months. 

On behalf of the Committee, 

JAMES CONGDON, 
Maria WILLETS. 


The Report of the Committee was accepted.— 
The proposed change respecting the places at 
which that Quarterly Meeting in future is to be 
held was agreed to, and the Meeting requested to 
adjourn accordingly. The Committee was con- 
tinued, to extend such care and advice as may 
appear needful. 

On Sixth Day 30th.—In conformity to the 
direction of the meeting at a former sitting, the 
clerk produced a minute expressive of the exer- 
cise which prevailed when the state of Society 
was under consideration, which being approved 
was adopted as follows : 


The state of our Religious Socicty as presented 
in the Reports from the Quarterly Meetings, was 
cause of deep concern. Among the deficiencies 
admitted to exist, respecting the faithful perfor- 
mance of Christian duties, which are essential to 
the prosperity of it, neglect of the attendance of 
Meetings for worship, and those instituted for 
the administration of discipline, may be named as 
occupying a prominent place. If we fail to mani- 
fost that homage to our Creator, which is due 
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tee 
true that parents cannot confer ETACe upon their 


children. Then ought they not therefore to y., 
all diligence to preserve them from the contam;. 
nation of evil? It is earnestly desired that this 
subject may rest impressively upon the minds of 
parents, as one that is destined at no distant po. 
riod, seriously to affect the character and stay4. 
ing of our religious society in this Yearly Moot. 
ing. For if the minds of the rising generation 
are not imbued in early life, with an affectionst, 
attachment to the principles and testimonies of 
our society, it is to be feared that in later year; 
an estrangement from them may take possession 
of their hearts. 

It is with feelings of tenderness that we adyor 
to the increased departure from plainness of attirp 
observable in many of our young Friends, in the 
apprehension that a departure in this respect will 
be found to expose them to increased trials oy 
other accounts. If they lay aside the appearance 
of Friends in their attire, will they not find thew- 
selves strongly tempted to a similar deviation in 
relation to address, and the use of compliments? 
And thus will a door be opened for free inter. 
course with companions, calculated to estrange 
them still more from the society of which they 
are members. Influenced by those associates 
they may be led to attend places of diversion, 
the influences of which are of a character ai- 
verse to the purity and elevation of mind, which 
our Holy religion is designed to produce, and 
which are prohibited by the discipline of the so- 
ciety,—which if observed would be as a hedge 
of safety to them while treading the slippery patl 
of youth, and tend to preserve them from the 
danger of forming those mixed connections in 
marriage, to which, in the attendance of those 
places of resort, they are increasingly exposed, 
and which not unfrequently embitter to a great- 
er or less extent the remainder of life. 

Our hearts have becn enlarged with earnest 
desires for the preservation of this very interest- 
ing portion of our religious Society. They are 
justly styled, the beauty of the present, and the 
hope of succeeding time. Would that they were 
sensible of the solicitude that is felt for them,— 
that they could be induced ‘to choose the Lorl 
for their portion! Then might the hearts of 
their elder friends be cheered with the prospect 
of a succession of standard bearers, qualified to 
support with consistency the Christian testimo- 
nies of our religious Society, and to hold forth to 
the world its doctrines in unadulterated purity. 


his bounty,—if, frail and helpless as we are, we 
seek not for that support which the Lord alone 
can dispense, increased declension, it is feared, 
will be the result. 

It is a duty based upon the positive command 
of the Most High,—* Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart.” If our affection to 
Him is less chaste and fervent than he has en- 
joined—if the love of sublunary and perishing 
things should unhappily obtain the ascendency 
in our hearts, a feeling of indifference in the per- 
formance of our religious duties will be the pro- 
bable result, and we may be in danger of adopt- 
ing the language, ‘*‘ Behold what a weariness is 
in it!” 

Yielding to this feeling, we may be induced 
to absent ourselves from our religious meetings, 
and our love to the brethren may decline,—and 
the soil of the heart be prepared to receive the 
seeds of jealousy and dissension.—The evidence 
furnished, of the want of love and unity already 
existing in some places, was cause of deep con- 
cern to this Meeting, in the full belief that 
where “envying and strife is, there is confusion 
and every evil work.” 

In tender solicitude we would entreat our dear 
friends, to be on their guard against the insinu- 
ations of this spirit as being destructive alike to 
their own peace, and the prosperity of the Church. 
Love is the badge by which the disciples of 
Christ are distinguished. ‘ By this shall all 
men know that ye are my disciples, if ye have 
love one to another.”’ By this badge were our wor- 
thy primitive Friends distinguished in so remark- 
able a manner, as to extort from the beholders 
the remark—‘ see how these Quakers love one 
another.’ As we value the principles and testi- 
monies held forth by them, and desire as their 
successors to uphold them ourselves, let it be our 
earnest engagement to preserve this love and uni- 
ty unbroken—remembering, in our labours with 
those who may have erred, the admonition of the 
Apostle, “ Brethren, if a man be overtaken in a 
fault, ye which are spiritual, restore such an one 
in the spirit of meekness; considering thyself, 
lest thou also be tempted.” 

The importance to the youth, of a religious 
and guarded education, was impressively brought 
to view, with desires that parents may be alive 
to the weight of responsibility which attaches 
to them,~-that they may by no means be indu- 
ced to regard the training of their children as a 
matter of secondary consideration. Doubtless 
there are many parents, the earnest yearnings of | While treating upon the subject of plainness 
whose hearts towards their beloved offspring, of- | of attire, we desire to call the attention of a class 
ten prompts the secret aspiration on their behalf, | of parents who have young children, and who 
that they may be preserved from the evils that | are themselves considerably plain, to reflect upon 
are in the world. But is it not true, that the | the inconsistency of arraying their infant child- 
number of those who are to be found training up| ren in dress which has no claim to the character 
their children in all respects, in a religious life | of plainness. It may be said that the child's 
and conversation, consistent with Christian pro-| not conscious of its finery. We would ask such 
fession, or in other words, in the “nurture and | parents seriously to reflect. They would not 
admonition of the Lord,” is far too few? It is' deck their children thus; if they themselves did 
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not take pleasure in the act. Are they not in 
this way fostering an early fondness in the minds 
of their tender charge for gay attire ?—-and if 
the father or mother has yielded to this indul- 
ence when the child has no choice, from whence 
will they find strength to restrain, when the 
child has become strongly attached to its orna- 
ents ? 

7 In hearing the Minutes of the proceedings of 
the Meeting for Sufferings read, the subject of 
Slavery was brought into view, and the sympathy 
of the Meeting was excited in reflecting upon the 
sufferings and injustice so long endured by the 
slave ; and a concern was felt to commend their 
hard lot to the tender commiseration of Friends, 
with the desire that they may be engaged faith- 
fully to maintain the testimony which our Soci- 
ety has long held—-that it is a grievous wrong 
for man to exercise the right of property in his 
fellow man. We desire to commend to the re- 
newed consideration of Friends, the views pre- 
sented by the direction of this Meeting a few 
years since, on the duty of abstaining from the 
use of the produce of slave labour. 

Seventh day 31st.—The business of the Meet- 
ing being brought to a close, it is cause of thank- 
fulness to us, that we have been enabled to trans- 
act the important concerns of the Church, which 
have claimed our attention, in a comfortable de- 

ee of harmony and brotherly condescension ; 
and that the overshadowing of Him who is the 
master of our assemblies, has at seasons, been 
extended to us, encouraging the hope that He is 
still disposed to support and preserve us. 

Friends took an affectionate leave of each other, 
to meet again next year at the usual place 
and at the time that has been agreed upon by 
this Meeting if the Lord permit. 





GOULD’S HUMMING BIRDS. 


We fulfil the half-promise which we made last 
week to return to this new and interesting fea- 
ture of the Zoological Gardens in the Regent's 
Park,—for the sake of giving some further des- 
cription of the beautiful collection of which it is 
composed. 

The family of diminutive birds called Hum- 
ming birds are all inhabitants of the New World : 
—and so little was known of them in the early 
eg of the last century that Linnzeus described 

ut ten species. Their beauty has, however, 
arrested attention from the earliest periods when 
they were brought to the Old World. In the 
catalogue of the Museum of John Tradescant, 
printed in 1656, we find an announcement of 
“ divers humming birds, three sorts whereof are 
from Virginia.” As species after species ap- 
peared from the New World, naturalists lost 
‘hemselves in the search for words to give ex- 
Pression to their beauty.—“ Splendet ut sol,” 
exclaims one.—* The plumage with which these 

ling birds are clad,” says another more re- 
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cently, “defies description with pen or with 
pencil.”"—In the time of Cuvier upwards of a 
hundred species of these beautiful birds had 
been described; and a gentleman well known in 
London, the late Mr. George Loddiges of Hack- 
ney, possessed one of the finest collections of 
Humming Birds in Europe,—amounting to 
nearly two hundred species. This collection was 
long regarded as unrivalled,—and was visited by 
most of the naturalists in Europe on account of 
the rarity of its numerous specimens. 

Marvellous, however, as were thought the 
numbers and the beauty of the Loddigesian col- 
lection,—it was left for another English natura- 
list in London to surpass it,—adding upwards of 
a hundred new species of these extraordinary 
birds to those already described. It has long 
been known to the scientific world that Mr. 
Gould had availed himself of his rare opportu- 
nities to procure specimens of Humming Birds 
from all parts of America:—and the result is, 
that he has succeeded in getting together not 
less than 2,000 elndelane oeahiale as our read- 
ers already know, are now to be seen in the Zoo- 
logical Gardens. In order that this curious and 
instructive collection should be seen to the 
greatest advantage, the Zoological Society have 
erected in their gardens, as our readers also 
know, a2 handsome new room. It is lighted 
from the top,—and tastefully fitted up. Raised 
from the floor cf this room, the birds are ar- 
ranged in glass cases. The cases are eight sided : 
—and the birds are so arranged that a species is 
illustrated by six or more specimens on each 
side of the glass case. They are also arranged 
in such a manner that those species which are 
most closely related to each other are in the 
same and in adjoining cases. 

It would be impossible to describe the beauty 
of most of the specimens here exhibited. Many 
of them display a brilliancy of colour and a lustre 
that do not exist in any other department of the 
animal creation,x—and which it would be vain 
to attempt to imitate by Art.—Even were it 
possible to paint the colours,—it would be quite 
impossible to obtain by any known arrangement 
of colour the changing hues which attend every 
new relation of the eye to the rays of light. The 
varieties of colouring and of the forms which 
the feathers of the neck, thighs, and tail assume 
are not less wonderful than the colours them- 
selves. Yet charming as are these specimens,— 
we are told, by those who have secn them and 
watched them when alive, that they are ‘but 
the shadows of what they were in life.” The 
colours which here change their aspect only with 
the heavy movements of the spectator are in life 
ever changing with the rapid action of these 
little creatures,—whose passage through the air 
resembles the trembling movement of some of 
our insect tribes rather than the regular flight 
of birds. What the marvellous beauty of these 
creatures is whilst alive can be conjectured only 
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after an inspection of what a marvel it is in these 
stuffed specimens. The old superstition of the 
Mexicans, that the souls of their heroes were 
translated into these flying gems, grows intelli- 
gible to the merely poetical sentiment as we 
Jook on them. 

In the preparing and arranging of his sneci- 
mens Mr. Gould has exhibited the talent of a 
true artist. Surprising as are the attitudes and 
postures which these creatures are made to as- 
sume in their cages, the impression is immediate- 
ly and entirely conveyed that they are perfectly 
natural. Some are thrusting their long bills 
into the tubular flowers of plants which grow in 
their native districts,—others are, as it were, 
playing with an insect in the air:—some are 
perched on the branches of ferns and other plants 
which they delight to frequent,—whilst others 
are sitting in their tiny nests, which look as if 
the first puff of air would blow them quite away. 

Judging from their brilliant hues, the conclu- 
sion is often arrived at that these birds are the 
exclusive inhabitants of tropical climates,—that 
their bright colours are the offspring of the sun. 
Such is not the case. In America, these birds 
have a very wide geographical range. One species 
has been found as high on the west coast as 
Nootka Sound,—whilst another has been seen 
as far south as Tierra del Fuego, and observed 
feeding on the blossoms of a species of Fuchsia 
when the ground was covered with snow. Even 
when found in the Tropics, these birds prefer 
the higher to the lower level. On the Andes-— 
which may be regarded as their special locality 
—the greatest number of species is found be- 
tween 7,000 and 10,000 feet above the level of 
the sea:—but many are found as high as the 
snow line—14,000 or 15,000 feet above the sea. 
In their native haunts many of them are exceed- 
ingly local :—some of the valleys of the Andes 
having a distinct species, and no other. There 
are, however, many exceptions. Some of the 
species are even migratory :—and one which 
visits the United States ( Trochilus colubris) goes 
as high as Canada in the summer, but retires to 
Mexico for the winter. The locality of many is 
determined by their food,—and this, again, gives 
a character to their bills. In districts where 
the flowers from which the birds delight to feed 
are tubular and deep, the bill is proportionately 
elongated :—whilst in other localities where the 
flowers are shallow, the bill is shortened. Al- 
though these birds undoubtedly take honey from 
the flowers around which they hover, they sub- 
sist principally on insects,—for the pursuit and 
capture of which they are peculiarly adapted. 
Their flight is, as we have said, excessively rapid, 
—and effected by angular horizontal darts :—the 
birds now and then poising themselves in the 
air to gaze at a flower or to seize on an insect. 
In these movements, the tail materially influen- 
ces the flight:—and in the instances where this 
organ is deficient, the birds in their passage 
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through the air make a “humming” 









their forms. Some are cup-shaped, and seate 
on horizontal branches; whilst others are dn. 
gated, and pendant,—being attached to the cy. 
treme ends of palm leaves, and often hanging 
over water. Under all circumstances, the ean 
are two,—and white in colour;—and whe, 


hatched, they are generally male and female — 
Atheneum. 
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42d number of the present volume, an address on 
the subject of ecclesiastical demands, which tha: 
meeting after careful examination agreed to adopt, 
is mentioned. Though Friends on this side of the 
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The nests of these birds vary as much a; J, 
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PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH MONTH 12, 185), 


In our notice of London Yearly Meeting in the 


Alantic are happily exempt from those oppressive 
demands, to which our brethren in England are 
subject, we cannot doubt that our American read- 
ers will peruse with satisfaction this able and inte- 
resting document. We have accordingly taken the 
earliest opportunity, after the receipt of a copy, to 
present it entire to our subscribers. Its length, 
we trust, will constitute no objection to its insertion 
in a single number. 





A communication, lately received from an es- 
teemed friend, who came into our Society by con- 
vincement, contains the following statement: 

“In the early part of my convincement of the 
principles of Friends, an acquaintance endeavoured 
to dissuade me from attending their places of wor- 
ship, alleging that their mode of conducting their 
religious meetings was unscriptural, particularly 
the exclusion of singing, which he thought an es- 
sential part of public worship. In this opinion he 
was no doubt sincere, being passionately fond of 
vocal and instrumental music, and the leader of 
the choir of singers in the church to which he be- 
longed. 

‘« This man was a hair dresser, and kept a store 
of fancy articles; and a friend being at his store 
some time after the conversation above referred to, 
the wife of the hair dresser enquired of him, 
whether the Quakers had written any book on 
Christian doctrines as professed by them. He an- 
swered they had written a little on the subject, and 
if she desired it, he would lend her one. She et 
pressed her thankfulness, with a promise to read it. 
The friend accordingly left at the store for her use, 
W. Penn’s «No Cross, no Crown ;” but the husband 
appeared displeased, saying he did not want any 
Quaker books in his house. The wife, however, 
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wok it, and commenced its perusal; and in a few 
jays the man also began to peep into it. He had 
pot read far till he became interested in the work, 
snd at length became convinced by it, that the part 
of his business which consisted of dressing the 
heads of men and women for the ball room and 
theatre, was inconsistent with his profession as a 
Christian. After a struggle between convictions 
of duty and expectations of profit, he gave up his 
hair dressing business, and he and his wife became 
plain, consistent Friends ; and he became a mem- 
ber, before I did, of the Society whom he regarded, 
when we first conversed together respecting their 
principles, as a moral, but not a religious commu- 
nity. Instead of losing by the abandonment of 
what was deemed the most profitable part of his 
employment, his business improved so that he was 
not only enabled to pay a considerable debt which 
he could not discharge while he remained to be 
the servant of the fashionable world, but to accu- 
mulate enough to support his widow after his 
death. In their lives they were exemplary, and at 
their death left a sweet savour behind them as 
faithful stewards of the manifold mercies of God.” 





Marriep, at Friend’s Meeting on 6th street, in 
this city, on the Ist instant, Georce Baitry, M.D., 
to Ann C., daughter of the late Benjamin E. Valen- 
tue, all of Philadelphia. 





Diep, on Sixth day evening, the 30th of fifth 
moath last, at the residence of her daughter in Cin- 
cinuati, Ohio, Mantua Sumner, in the eighty-sixth 
vear of her age ; for many years a valuable Elder of 
Cincinnati Monthly Meeting. She was diligent in 
the attendance of our Religious Meetings; an ex- 
ample of plainness, and firmly attached to the doc- 
tines and testimonies of Friends. Her views with 
regard to herself were very lowly: yet it was evi- 
dent that it had become her chief concern to be a 
rue follower of Christ, endeavouring to keep his 
commandments. 


——, at Windham, Maine, on the 5th of last 
month, Tiwotny Rosinson, aged eighty-four years, 
amember of Windham Monthly Meeting. 


———, at his residence in Henry County, Indi- 
‘a onthe 5th of Fourth month last, James Jonn- 
a aged sixty-one years; an esteemed member of 
Spiceland Monthly Meeting. 

———, at her residence, near Spiceland, Henry 
County, Indiana, on the 29th of Fifth month last, 
nena H., wife of William Clond, and daughter of 
Driver Boon, in the twenty-third year of her age, a 
member of Spiceland Monthly Meeting. She bore 
* protracted illness with much patience and resig- 
hation, deeming the things of this world of little 
value in comparison with eternit y. Her modest and 
‘assuming manners, joined to a strict religious 
‘le, greatly endeared her to her friends and relations. 
ee the 20th ult., in the city of New York, 

‘“7ZaBETH CocGesHaLL, a beloved and revered 
Th of the gospel among Friends. 
yy dilst her ministry was sound in all the essen- 
‘4s of Christian faith, it seemed her peculiar office 
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to find her way to the heart ; to awaken the care- 
less, to comfort the mourner, to re-assure the doubt- 
ing believer, and to strengthen the fainting travel- 
ler zion-ward. Possessing a sensitive mind, and 
having herself drunk deeply of the waters of adver- 
sity, she was prepared tenderly to sympathise with 
the afflicted; devoted much time to visiting the 
sick; and was often, under the Divine blessing, 
made instrumental in preparing them to meet the 
closing period of life. 

She was frequently engaged in extensive jour- 
neys in her own, and twice in foreign lands ; but 
though called in very early life into her Lord’s vine- 
yard, and faithfully devoted to his service even to 
old age, she was led to take very humiliating views 
of herself, as she approached her eternal rest ; with 
great tenderness of spirit, acknowledging herself an 
unprofitable servant, wholly unworthy of the mer- 
ciful regard extended to her; and owning her only 
hope of salvation to be inthe free and unmerited 
mercy uf God, through the atonement and interces- 
sion of our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ: thus ex- 
emplifying, in her own experience, the truth of 
those doctrines which she had so long been led 
impressively to preach unto others. For a consider- 
able time previous to her death, she was afflicted 
with great bodily weakness, during which her dis 
ease frequently obscured her highly gifted mind ; 
but these seasons were succeeded by lucid intervals, 
in which she sweetly ministered to those who visit- 
ed her. 

Her dissolution has broken tender ties which en- 
deared her, not only to the nearest relations in life, 
but to many survivors, who feel that a mother in 
Israel has been removed from the church militant; 
but we feel the most undoubted assurance that she 
has joined the general assembly and church of the 
first born which are written in heaven. 





NEW ENGLAND YEARLY MEETING. 


Notwithstanding the space allotted in our 41 st 
number, to the proceedings of this meeting, yet 
we consider the following extracts from their 
printed minutes, a copy of which has been re- 
cently received, worthy of a place in our columns. 
We have already mentioned that the sitting on 
Third day morning, was deemed remarkable for 
the solemnity which covered the assembly. From 
the minutes of that day, the following is ex- 
tracted : 


The obvious and imperative duty of meeting 
together for the worship of our Almighty Father 
in Heaven—our Creator and our Preserver—still 
appears to be neglected by many of those who 
profess our name and are members of our reli- 
gious Society. Very affecting to us has been the 
reflection that, while we all acknowledge that we 
are responsible unto God—that to him we are to 
render an account for all the blessings that He 
has conferred upon us—that it is from Him and 
Him alone that every good thing comes—that in 
Him we live and move and have our being—that 
he continues us at His own good pleasure upon 
His footstool, and that he will sever the slender 
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thread of life whenever it pleaseth Him—any those who we may believe have trespassed y ning 

us. The prayer will be constantly borne yp, 
our hearts, “forgive us our trespasses 
give those who trespass against us.” Whey pa 
hearts are filled with the love of Christ, it wy) 
flow in freeness to our brethren—all detraction 
and evil speaking will be done away—the ton, 7 


should be neglectful of the reasonable service of 
assembling themselves together to wait upon 
Him—to worship and adore Him. From whence 
arises this fearful neglect of duty? Is it the 
love of the world? If any man love the world 
the love of the Father is not in him. Are we 
willing to forego the benefit to be derived from 
waiting upon God? from communing with our 
own hearts before Him and seeking unto Him 
for His blessing? Dependent, wholly dependent 
upon Him, shall we not in the ability which he 
may be pleased to give, render unto Him the 
homage which is His due? Very gracious is the 
pone of our Lord that He would be with those, 
1owever few in number, who are gathered to- 
gether in His name. Will we notin abasedness 
and brokenness of heart, unworthy as we may feel 
ourselves to be of such transcendent mercy, seek 
to witness this blessing to ourselves—even of 
knowing Christ our adorable Saviour, to be with 
us, and through His Holy Spirit strengthening 
us and enabling us to pray unto our Heavenly 
Father—helping our infirmities and making in- 
tercessions for us. The Query was pathetically 
raised, how shall this leprosy be cleansed? 
What is the remedy to be applied? And it was 
feelingly pressed home, upon friends individual- 
ly, to return to their first love, if any have be- 
come estranged therefrom, and then seek to dis- 
charge their whole duty to their delinquent 
brethren—that the blood of none may rest in 
their skirts. Each one was encouraged to in- 
creased faithfulness, not only by example, but 
by precept, to do all that the Lord requires at 
his hands to remove these painful deficiencies. 
An honest concern on the part of those who have 
been favoured to be partakers of the love of God 
in Christ Jesus—whose hearts are filled with a 
sense of His mercy and His goodness—as it is 
faithfully attended to in relation to those who 
like themselves, are wholly dependent upon this 
mercy, will be blessed, and there will be an in- 
creased engagement on the part of all, to meet 
together to worship God—and the waste places 
in Zion be restored. The inspired Apostle thus 
invoked the early members of the church :—‘ I 
beseech you, therefore, brethren, by the mercies 
of God, that ye present your bodies a living sac- 


rifice, holy, accepiable unto God.’ So is this 


meeting now engaged most fervently to exhort 
every member of our religious Society. 

‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy 
mind. This is the first and great commandment; 
and the second is like unto it, thou shalt love 
thy neighbour as thyself.’ A neglect of the first 
and great commandment necessarily leads to de- 


ficiency in the observance of the second, for they | and our young friends were tenderly evtreated to 
are inseparable. If we truly love our Heavenly | seek for divine direction in entering into = 
Father, we cannot fail to love our brother. As} most solemn and interesting connection, * 


we are sensible that God for Christ’s sake hath 
forgiven us, we shall be ready to forgive even 
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will be restrained from expressing any evil one of 
another, but under the influence of restoring Jyy, 
we shall be engaged for the healing of those that 
are overtaken ina fault, in the spirit of meeknes 
considering ourselves lest we also be tempted, — 


felt to be a concern of vital importance. Ip yery 
early life should this work be begun and pers. 


dulgence produces effects not only injurious ty 


did not restrain his sons, while of the patriarch 
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"ihe 
put 


The right training of our precious children was 


veringly continued, looking unto the Lord fir y 
blessing upon it. Early misplaced parental jp. 


the child, but destructive of the peace of the 
parent. Eli of old was condemned because he 


Abraham the Lord said, “I know him, that h» 
will command his children and his household 
after him, and they shall keep the way of the 
Lord to do justice and judgment.” An earnest 
concern was manifested that parents might dis. 
charge their whole duty to their children—that 
they might endeayour early to imbue their ten. 
der minds with a love of the Truth, taking them 
with them to our religious meetings, both oa 
First days and in the middle of the week, and in- 
structing them in the purpose for which we as. 
semble. The reading of the Holy Scriptures in 
our families daily was earnestly recommended 
and that this be done not in a hasty or formal 
manner, but with hearts reverently turned unto 
Him who gave them forth through inspired ser- 
vants, that He would be pleased to open to their 
understandings the sacred truths contained in 
them, and which are able to make wise unto sal- 
vation through faith which is in Christ Jesus. 
The subject of our friends connecting them- 
selves in marriage with those who are not men- 
bers of our religious society was felt to be a 
matter of deep interest, affecting our welfare as a 
religious community as well as the individual 
domestic relations thus involved. When there 
is a unity in religious views, where parents are 
alike concerned for their children, and unitedly 
engaged to train them in the nurture and admo- 
nition of the Lord, their counsel will prove much 
more effective than where there is diversity 0 
sentiment in these respects. We were earnestiy 
exhorted ever to remember that marriage shoul 
not be considered merely a civil contract, whet- 
ever civil relations it may involve, but a divine 
institution of the highest importance to ma®, 
having the sanction of the Divine Lawgiver— 


carefully to observe our preserving discipline 1 
all their proceedings. 
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The subject of the faithful maintenance of our brance was written before him for them that 
well known testimony against slavery, also claim-— feared the Lord, and that thought upon his 
ed the very weighty consideration of this meet- name. i -«g, 
ing. Friends were feelingly encouraged not to} The Churches of Christ in very early days, 
relax in their faithfulness in the support of this | maintained an intercourse one with another, and 
important religious concern. We are sensible | Were strengthened to be helpful one to another, 
that under the present laws of our General Gov- | aw one anothers’ joy and rejoicing in the 

ord. 
aj in circumstances of great embarrassment. It} We believe it will be right for us to endeavour 
has ever been a fundamental principle with | to maintain a practice so much in accordance 
Friends to manifest - seme en we _ | with these en - way _ — . = 

tical followers of the Prince of Peace; of; pare essays of epistles to each of the Yeurly 
Him who sry “ My ae is = a Meetings of Philadelphia and Ohio, which we 

rld, else would my servants fight. e have | herewith present.’ 

it ever declared, Mr at all times demonstrated| From the report of the Committee on educa- 
that we cannot resist the laws of our temporal | tion, which was read in the meeting on 5th day 
Tanai tee santeiiinaad ee While the Borie shew re little increase 
our Holy Redeemer. Thus our predecessors were | in the number of children who are obtaining a 
often subjected to severe sufferings and even to | literary education in select schools, yet the in- 
the privation of life to preserve a conscience void | creasing interest manifested by Friends, in differ- 
of offence towards God; and it is the concern of | ent localities, for a faithful discharge of duty in 
this meeting to encourage our friends quietly to ; the moral and religious training of their beloved 
endure any suffering that may be brought upon | offspring, as well by means of First Day Schools, 
them in the observance of that universal law and | several of which have been estalished during the 
command of Christ, ‘All things whatsoever ye | year, and are now in successful operation, as by 
would that men should do to you, do ye even so | the practice, which we believe is becoming more 
to them.”” Be not moved by the commotion and | general amongst us, of daily collecting the family 
excitements of the present day; be firm and un- | circle for the purpose of reading the Holy Scrip- 
fiaching in your allegiance to Christ; in patience | tures in a weighty and becoming manner, has 
and in quietness possess ye your souls. While | been cause of encouragement to us, and we are 
steadily observing the golden rule of our Divine | induced to believe that many Friends are becom- 
Master, be not betrayed by feelings of sympathy | ing aroused to the importance of endeavouring by 
for the oppressed into any compromise of our prin- ; every means in their power to guard against the 
ciples of peace, but if suffering is involved, en- | injurious influence which associations in mixed 
dure it patiently, manifesting to all that you are | schools must exert upon the tender and suscepti- 
actuated by the spirit of Christ, which condemns | ble minds of their children.” 
violence in every form, and leads its humble vo- 
taries in a way ee and er the i 
passive endurance of sufferings you ma effee- , — See 
tively instrumental in uhivaleie the speabien It is an old and familiar saying that a prophet 
of our rulers for those that are bound as well as | is not without honour, except in his own country, 
for those that are seeking to escape from bondage, | and as we were making our way this spring 
and in hastening the coming of that day when | through a dense forest in the State of New Jer- 
every yoke shall be broken, aad the oppressed go | sey, we were tempted to apply this saying to 











ree. things as well as people. How many grand and 
On Fourth day morning the following report | stately trees there are in our woodlands, that are 
was offered to the meeting : . never heeded by the arboriculturist in planting 


“The Committee on the correspondence, who | his lawns and pleasure grounds; how many rich 
were desired to consider the propriety of at this | and beautiful shrubs, that might embellish our 
time addressing Epistles to our brethren of the | walks and add variety to our shrubberies, that are 
Yearly Meetings of Philadelphia and Ohio, have | left to wave on the mountain crag, or overhang 
met and solidly and deliberately weighed the | the steep side of some forest valley; how many 
subject. rare and curious flowers that bloom unseen amid 

We believe it was in the ordering of unerring | the depths of silent woods, or along the margin 
wisdom that the intercourse between the different | of wild water-courses. Yes, our hot-houses are 
Yearly Meetings of Friends by epistolary corres- | full of the heaths of New Holland and the Cape, 
pondenes, was first commenced, and that it is the | our parterres with the Verbenas and Fuchsias of 
mind of truth, that under the influence of Gos- | South America, our pleasure-grounds are studded 
pel love it should be continued. We read inthe | with the trees of Europe and Northern Asia, 
Sriptures that—‘Then they that feared the | while the rarest spectacle in an American country 

spake often one to another, and the Lord | place, is to see above three or four native trees, 
hearkened and heard it ; and a book of remem-! rarer still to find any but foreign shrubs, and 
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salpiteenienmpenanemeneneenieniocemnsnarnsmsesensitinnscsititiitiin ———. 
rarest of all, to find any of our native wild flowers. , the cultivated and perfect garden tree or shr}, 
Nothing strikes foreign horticulturists and | (granting always that it takes to civilization 
amateurs so much, as this apathy and indiffer-| which some trees, like Indians, do not,) thay 
ence of Americans, to the beautiful sylvan and | tree of the pleasure grounds differs from a tree 
floral products of their own country. An enthu-| the woods. 
siastic collector in Belgium first made us keenly Perhaps the finest revelation of this sort in 
sensible of this condition of our countrymen, but | England, is the clumps and masses of our Moyp. 
last Summer, in describing the difficulty he had in | tain Laurel, Kalmia latifolia, and our Azalea. 
procuring from any of his correspondents, here, | and Rhododendrons, which embellish the English 
American seeds or plants—even of well known | pleasure-grounds. In some of the great country 
and tolerably abundant species, by telling us| seats, whole acres of lawn, kept like velvet, gy, 
that amateurs and nurserymen who annually im- | made the ground-work upon which these masses 
port from him every new and rare exotic that the | of the richest foliaged and the gayest flowering 
richest collections of Europe possessed, could| shrubs are embroidered. Each mass is planted 
scarcely be prevailed upon to make a search for | in a round or oval bed of deep, rich, sandy mould, 
native American plants, far more beautiful, | in which it attains a luxuriance and perfection of 
which grow in the woods not ten miles from | form and foliage, almost as new to an American 
their own doors. Some of them were wholly | as to a Sandwich Islander. The Germans make 
ignorant of such plants, except so far as a famili- | avenues of our Tulip trees, and in the South of 
arity with their names in the books may be | France, one finds more planted Magnolias in the 
called an acquaintance. Others knew them, but | gardens, than there are, out of the woods, in al] 
considered them ‘wild plants,’ and therefore, | the United States. It is thus, by seeing them 
too little deserving of attention to be worth the | away from home, where their merits are better 
trouble of collecting, even for curious foreigners. | appreciated, and more highly developed, that one 
“And so,” he continued “in a country of Azaleas, | learns for the first time what our gardens have 
Kalmias, Rhododendrons, Cypripediums, Mag-} lost, by our having none of these “American 
nolias and Nysas,—the loveliest flowers, shrubs, | plants” in them. 
and trees of temperate climates,—you never put| The subject is one which should be pursued to 
them in your gardens, but send over the water | much greater length than we are able to follow 
every year for thousands of dollars worth of Eng- | it in the present article. Our woods and swamps 
lish larches and Dutch hyacinths. Voila /e|are full of the most exquisite plants, some of 
gout Republique!” which would greatly embellish even the smallest 
In truth, we felt that we quite deserved the| garden. But it is rather to one single feature 
sweeping sarcasm of our Belgian friend. We had | in the pleasure grounds, that we would at this 
always, indeed, excused ourselves for the well | moment direct the attention, and that is, the in- 
known neglect of the riches of our native Flora, | troduction of two broad-leaved evergreen shruls, 
by saying that what we can see any day in the|that are abundant in every part of the middle 
woods, is not the thing by which to make a gar-| states, and that are, nevertheless, seldom to be 
den distinguished—and that since all mankind | seen in any of our gardens or nurseries, from one 
have a passion for novelty, where, as in a fine | end of the country to the other. The defectis the 
foreign tree or shrub, both beauty and novelty | more to be deplored, because our ornamental 
are combined, so much the greater is the pleasure | plantations, so fur as they are evergreen, consist 
experienced. But, indeed, one has only to go to| almost entirely of pines and firs—all narrow- 
England, where “American plants’ are the fash- | leaved evergreens—far inferior in richness of foll- 
ion, (not undeservedly, too,) to learn that he | age, to those we have mentioned. 
knows very little about the beauty of American| The Native Holly grows from Long Island to 
plants. The difference between a grand Oak or | Florida, and is quite abundant in the woods ot 
Magaolia, or Tulip tree, grown with all its grace- | New Jersey, Maryland and Virginia. It forms 
ful and majestic development of head, in a park |,a shrub or small tree, varying from four to forty 
where it has nothing to interfere with its expan- | feet in height—clothed with foliage and berries 
sion but sky and air, and the same tree shut up| of the same ornamental character as the Euro- 
in a forest, a quarter of a mile high, with only a| pean Holly—except that the leaf is a shade lighter 
tall gigantic mast of a stem, and a tuft of foliage | in its green. The plant too, is perfectly hardy, 
at the top, is the difference between the best | even in the climate of Boston—while the Euro- 
bred and highly cultivated man of the day, and | pean Holly is quite too tender for open air cul- 
the best buffalo hunter of the Rocky Mountains, | ture in the middle states—notwithstanding that 
with his sinewy body tattooed and tanned til! you | peaches ripen here in orchards, and in England 
scarcely know what is the natural colour of the | only on wails. ' 
skin. A person accustomed to the wild Indian} The American Laurel, or Kalmia, is too well 
only, might think he knew perfectly well what a| known in all parts of the country to nee¢ 40) 
man is—and so indeed, he does, if you mean a} description. And what new shrub, we would ask, 
red man. But the “civilizee” is not more differ-| is there--whether from the Himmalayas or the 
ent from the aboriginal man of the forest, than! Andes, whether hardy or tender, which surpasses 
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ee 
the American Laurel when in perfection—as to long, and his burden heavy, and he felt much 
the richness of its dark green foliage, or the ex- | fatigued, for the day was oppressively warm. 
nisite delicacy and beauty of ite gay masses of} As he passed through a wood, he felt a strong 
Loatt If it came from the highlands of Chili, | inclination to lie down under the shade of the 
and were recently introduced, it would bring a | trees and sleep for a little while. He, however, 
guitea & plant, and no grumbling !—Lorticultur- debated with himself whether to do so or not, fer 
a as his children were very young, he feared his 
wife, during his absence, might want some as- 
sistance beyond what they were able to give her. 
The grass looked so soft and inviting under the 
canopy of the trees, the birds sang so sweetly, 
the perfume of the fresh hay in a neighboring 
meadow was so refreshing, that he decided that 
half an hour’s rest would so strengthen and re- 
fresh him, that he should go with double speed 
afterwards. He lay down, full of thoughts of 
his wife and children, and that he should like to 
have money euough to hire a young girl to at- 
tend upon them. He thought how little it would 
cost, and how hard it was that so industrious a 
man as he was could not afford such a petty in- 
dulgence; while his neighbor, the glazier, who 
did not work more than three days in the week, 
and whose wife was strong and healthy, and his 
daughter quite old enough to manage the house, 
was yet able to keep so good a servant, that the 
whole family could go out and leave her to take 
care of all at home. 

But a well-disposed man like this carpenter 
could not long give way to such thoughts with- 
out perceiving their sinful want of submission. 
He started when he became aware how far he 
was giving way to envy, and after a short prayer 
for forgiveness, drew a book from his pocket and 
began to read. It wasa portion of the “ Pil- 
grim’s Progress,” (a favorite work of his,) and 
as he became interested in the story, sleep grad- 
ually stole over him, and ashe slept he dreamed. 

In his dream he saw a pilgrim carrying a heavy 
cross. The pilgrim seemed very unhappy and 
overburdened. At last he raised his eyes to hea- 
ven, saying, with adeep sigh, “O Father! [ 
know thou hast appointed to every one of woman 
born, some cross which he must carry. I am 
content to do so, but this is too heavy for me; IL 
shall sink under its weight before I reach the 
end of my journey. Do but give me one pro- 
portioned to my strength, and I will carry it 
thankfully and cheerfully.” 

The pilgrim seemed immediately caught up 
into the clouds by an invisible hand and placed 
in a chamber where crosses of various sizes and 
different materials were ranged all around, while 
a voice said, “ You are permitted to choose your 
own cross.” 

The pilgrim seemed well pleased, and at once 
began to examine them. One that looked very 
large, seemed, notwithstanding its size to be very 
light, being made of the most beautiful flowers 
and blossoms. He laid hold upon it, but bis 
hands were instantly covered with blood; the 
thorns were so numerous and so strong, that his 
fingers were torn by them. 











































THE CROSS APPOINTED. 


If any man will come after me, let him deny 
himself, and take up his cross, and follow me,” 
are the words of our Lord himself. Ilis cross is 
the expression used to signify the trial or sorrow, 
whatever it may be, appointed by God to every 
man who is “* predestinated to be conformed to 
the image of his son.’ Qur salvation was pro- 
cured by the death of Christ ; it is by his stripes 
that we are healed ; but suffering of some sort is 
appointed for all with whom God dealeth as with 
sons, “ for whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth.”’ 
It is not left for us to choose our own cross; we 
are called to bear what the Lord appoints for us, 
because it is his will, and must therefore be best 
for us. Perhaps we all acknowledge this in 
words, but are we not too prone to murmur, and 
to regard the lot of others as easier to bear than 
ourown? David confesses that in considering 
the prosperity of the wicked his feet had well 
nigh slipped. Psa. lxxiii. ; 

Some who are almost in despair from sorrow 
of heart, imagine they could bear bodily suffer- 
ing were it but accompanied by mental peace ; 
while others, who are racked with pain, think if 
they had health and strength they should never 
murmur. Some who have all that this world 
can give, of riches and honor, are deprived by 
death of the dearest objects of their affections; 
and when they see others who are poor in this 
world’s wealth, surrounded by children, relatives, 
or friends, they think they would willingly part 
with houses and lands, could they but have in 
their stead the cherished beings they have lost. 

To all who are thus comparing their own lot 
with others, our Lord’s rebuke to Peter seems 
applicable, when that apostle was too inquisitive 
about John’s portion in this life ; ‘Follow thou 
me.” Were we permitted to penetrate the mys- 
tery of God’s providential dealings with his crea- 
tures, every Christian would be convinced that 
the lot He has chosen for us is far easicr, as well 
4s wiser and better, than our own folly and blind- 
hess Would choose. This truth is well illustrated 
in the following story :— 

An industrious carpenter set out, one sum- 
mer’s day, from the town where he dwelt, to 
carry home, toa gentleman’s house in the neigh- 

thood, some work that he had finished, and 
for which he expected to be well paid. He had 
labored hard to it done quickly, for his 
wife was in very delicate health, and he wished, 

money he was to receive, to procure 


‘me additional comforts for her. The way was 
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He then drew near to one that looked small, 
and was made of gold studded with precious 
stones. The pilgrim thought that would suit 
him well, being so small and so beautiful; but 
when he tried to raise it, he staggered and near- 
ly fell, it was so heavy. Thus he went round 
and found nothing to suit him. Some were 
much too large, some too heavy, and some badly 
shaped. 

When he thought he had examined all, he 
said, 1 must look through them once more; 
there must, amongst so many, be one to fit me. 
As he went round the second time he observed 
one that he had overlooked in his first round, and 
taking it up he found it suited him better than any 
he had tried. Upon getting out of the room he 
stooped to examine the cross he had chosen, 
and what was his astonishment to find it the 
very same he had conplained of and wished to 
reject ! 

His exclamation of surprise awakened the car- 
penter, who, on rubbing his eyes, saw that he 
was under the tree where he had fallen asleep, 
his book lying beside him, having dropped from 
his hand. He thanked God for the refreshment 
of sleep, and went on his way rejoicing in the in- 
struction derived from John Bunyan’s dream and 
from his own.— WS. S. Journal. 


From the North American and United States Gazette. 
REVIEW OF THE WEATHER 


For Sixth Month (June,) 1851. 


Except three days, from the 17th to the 19th 
the weather was agreeable and favorable to the 
growing crops, though in the latter part of the 
month more rain in some neighbourhoods would 
have been acceptable. On the morning of the 
17th, the thermometer was at 55, and the mean 
temperature of that and the two following days 
was from 63 to 65; requiring a fire in our dwel- 
lings for comfort, and attended with frosts in the 
low grounds of the neighbourhood. 

On the 28th, 29th and 30th, the heat rose to 
90, 93 and 95 deg., an unusual succession of 
warm days for this month. At 1 P. M. on the 
29th, the mercury stood at 120 deg. in the sun, 
and on the 30th at 125 deg. 

A westerly wind has prevailed a part or the 
whole of 27 days, bringing with it fair, and for 
the most part salubrious weather. Less thunder 
and lightning have been experienced than is 
usual during the sixth month. 

The average mean temperature of this month, 
as shown by observations for the last 60 years, 
has been 71 deg. 41 min.; the mean tempera- 
ture of the month this year, was 71.89, or about 
the average. The highest mean temperature of 
this month for the above period was in 1828 and 
1831, when it rose to 77 deg.; the lowest was 
the cold summer of 1816, when the mean of 
this month fell to 64 deg.; giving a fluctuation 
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in the mean temperature of the month, jy . 
place, for the last 60 years, of 13 degrees. 

The mean average temperature of the o.. 
month at Chiswick Horticultural Garden. ay 
London, for the 18 years preceding 1845, w..),, 
deg. 45 min., or 10 deg. 56 min. below 4, 
mean of the same month at Philadelphia. . 

Several showers occurred, but not much ».:, 
fell after the 7th; the whole quantity for ¥, 
month, as measured at the Pennsylvania Jj, 
pital, was 3.44 inches. 

Hay making has commenced, and the ero. 
generally, in this vicinity, still promise a 99, 
yield. ; 

Cholera has again been nursed through +), 





> 
winter in New Orleans, and from thence disse. 


nated already in the principal towns and many 
handing places on the Mississippi, Ohio and-Mi:. 
souri rivers.. The quarantine stations at § 
Louis and at Cincinnati are represented as filled 
with emigrants and others from New Orleans 
sick with this disease and ship fever. In this 
city dysentery and cholera infantum prevail t 
some extent, and the bill of mortality rose from 
161, for the week ending on the 21st to 221 fi 
that ending on the 28th, which is a less num. 
ber, however, than for the corresponding week 
last year, and the city may be considered healthy 
But the summer solstice is passed, and the hot 
weather is upon us, calling for increased care jy 
our regimen, avoiding excess, especially in ani- 
mal food. Our appetite for solid food is consi. 
derably less in warm than in cold weather; and 
this, together with the feeling of lassitude that 
usually accompanies very warm weather, is 4 
source of anxiety to many, and not unfrequently 
professional advice is sought. But instead of 
being morbid, and a cause for anxiety and medi- 
cation, the faltering of the appetite, under these 
circumstances, is a most kindly provision of na- 
ture, designed to prevent our partaking of 
that which the system does not require ; and if, 
as.is too often done, we provoke increased appe- 
tite by stimulants or otherwise, we violate her 
laws, and prejudice (often most seriously) our 
health. This is deemed so important to the pub- 
lic welfare, that we will attempt to convince by 
a few words of explanation. 

Our food contains the fuel as well as the nv- 
triment of our bodies, in the form of carbon or 
charcoal. This uniting in the lungs with the 
oxygen of the air we breathe, produces oxids- 
tion, which is a slow combustion, and is design- 
ed to furnish the body with just the needed sup- 
ply of caloric to sustain it at an equal tempers- 
ture under all vicissitudes of climate. 

That the solid part of our food is chiefly car 
bon, is shown by submitting it (meat or bread, 
for instance,) to a sufficient temperature until 
the volatile parts are driven off; the remaining 
mass is carbon or charcoal, and is made manitest, 
not produced, by the process to which the food 
has been subjected. No matter through what 
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— 
process of digestion and assimilation the char- 
~oal may pass before it comes in contact with, 
and is acted upon by the oxygen in the lungs, it 
‘< carbon still, and precisely fitted for the slow 
~ombustion called oxydation. From this process 
result carbonic acid and water—which are 
thrown off in respiration—and heat, which, as 
we have said, sustains the temperature of the 
body. 

Now ina coldatmosphere, as in winter, and in 
mountainous districts, more oxygen is inhaled 
than in summer, and on the plain; and just in 
proportion to the supply of oxygen, is the demand 
for a combustible material, or fuel, that it may act 
upon, and hence the appetite is increased and thus 
the needed supply furnished. 

Vigorous exertion of the body, also, by in- 
creasing the frequency of respiration, increases 
the supply of oxygen; and consequently 
there is, (as all have witnessed) an increased 
demand for food after unusual activity. 


In corroboration of this, it may be mentioned 
that a hungry man will freeze much sooner than 
the well fed; and it is well known that the beasts 
of prey in the Arctic regions are far more vora- 
cious than those of the Torrid Zone. 


The enormous supply of animal food the sys- 
tem requires to sustain the heat of the body in 
very cold regions, is well illustrated by the ra- 
tions deemed necessary for the men engaged in 
arctic research. In the overland expedition in 
1848, of Sir John Richardson, in search of Sir 
John Franklin, for instance, though transported 
by land, at great cost of labor, eight pounds of 
meat a day for five days of the week were pro- 
vided for each man, and for two days in each 
= ten pounds of fish for each man were serv- 
ed out. 


Annually in the autumn our young men go to 
New Orleans or the West India Islands, on busi- 
ness, to spend some months. They leave a 
temperature of 50, in the vigour of health, and 
with strong appetites; a few days land them in 
a temperature of 75 or 80; and here no long 
time elapses before the keen appetite fails; there 
is loss of vigour; a languor steals on. These 
changes lead to anxiety and apprehension, and, 
taking council from fear, he too often comes to 
the erroneous conclusion that if he does not eat 
he shall be sick. Instead of following the plain 
dictates of nature, fasting a day, and never per- 
mitting himself to partake afterwards to the 
point of repletion, the system is satiated with 
excess of food, and the liver, which is the great 
store-house of the body for excess of carbon, 
becomes gorged, and thus he is prepared and 
predisposed to disease of the gravest character 
incident to the climate. 


_A like excess here, in hot weather, produces 
like a am of the liver, and isa chief cause 
of typhoid and typhus fevers, as well as of au- 
tumnal dysenteries. P. 8. 




































THE PROVIDENCE OF GOD IN ALL THINGS. 


Happy the man who sees a God employ’d 


In all the good and ill that checker life! 
Resolving all events, with their eff-cts 

And manifold results, into his will 

And arbitration wise of the Supreme. 

Did not his eye rule all things, and intend 

The least of our concerns; (since from the least 
The greatest oft originate ;) could chance 


Find place in his dominion, or dispose 


One lawless particle to thwart his plan; 
Then God might Le surprised, and unforseen 
Contingence might alarm him, and disturb 
The smooth and easy course of his affairs. 
This truth, Philosophy, though eagle-eyed 


In nature’s tendencies, oft overlooks ; 

And having found his instrument, forgets, 

Or disregard, or, more presumptuous still, 

Denies the power that wields it. God proclaims 

His hot displeasure against foolish men, 

That live an atheist life; involves the heaven 

In tempests ; quits his grasp upon the winds, 

And gives them all their fury; bids a plague 

Kindle a fiery boil upon the skin, 

And putrefy the breath of blooming Health. 

He calls for Famine, and the meagre fiend 

Blows mildew from between his shrivell’d lips, 

And taints the goldenear. He springs his mines, 

And desolates a nation at a blast. 

Forth steps the spruce Philosopher, and tells 

Of homogeneal and discordant springs, 

And principles; of causes, how they work 

By necessary laws their sure effec's ; 

Of action an! reaction: he has found 

The source of the disease that nature feels, 

And bids the world take heart and banish fear. 

Thou fool! will thy discovery of the cause 

Suspend the effect, or heal it? Has not God 

Still wrought by means since first he made the world? 

And did be not of old employ his means 

To drown it? What is his creation less 

Than a capacious reservoir of means, 

Form'd for his use, and ready at his will? 

Go, dress thine eyes with eye-salve; ask of Him, 

Or ask of whomsoever he has taught: 

And learn, though late, the genuine cause of all. 
Cowper. 


THE WOUNDED SPIRIT HEALED. 


I was a striken deer, that left the herd 
Long since. With many an arrow deep infix’d 
My panting side was charged, when I withdrew 
To seek a tranquil death in distant shades. 
There was I feund by one who had himself 
Been hurt by the archers. In his side he bore, 
And in his hands and feet, the cruel scars. 
With gentle force soliciting the darts, 
He drew them forth, and heal’d, and bade me live. 
Ibid. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Evropran.—The steamship Baltic. from Liver- 
l, arrived at New York on the 5th inst., bring- 
ing English dates to the 25th ult. 


Enciaxv.—Parliament has been engaged chiefly 
in debates upon the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill and 
the Kaffir war question. The remaining clauses of 
the former, after being somewhat amended, had 
been agreed to in the House of Commors, and the 
preamble to the bill was carried by a vote of 200 to 
39. Lord John Russell had proposed a scheme for 
the reform of Chancery abuses, by altering the or- 
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ganization of the Chancery tribunal and lightening 
the labours of the Lord Chancellor. He announces 
that he meditates other measures of the same kind. 
According to the late census, the population of 
Great Britain and the Islands in the British seas 
amounts to 20,919,531 persons, being an increase 
of 2,263,550 in the last ten years. Several new 
contributions to the Exhibition have been received, 
among which is a very large black diamond, in the 
rough state, from Bahia, weighing three hundred 
and fifty karats. It is so hard that it has hitherto 
resisted the efforts of lapidaries to polish it. On 
the 25th ult. the Exhibition was attended by up- 
wards of 68,000 persons. The Cotton market at 
Liverpool was dull, and cotton had declined 1-8th 
pence per pound. Flour and grain had slightly im- 
proved. ‘There was a prospect of an abundant har- 
vest. 

Francr.—The movement in favor of the revision 
of the Constitution is on the increase. Petitions 
for that object continue to flow in from all parts of 
the country. Ledru Rollin has been condemned to 
two years’ imprisonment and a fine of 2,000 francs 
for the publication of two pamphlets, entitled “ Le 
24 Fevrier,” and “ Le 13 Juin.” 

Spain.—Advices from Madrid state that Minis- 
ters would not prorogue the Cortes until the final 
settlement of the question of the publicdebt. A 
Spanish squadron has been sent to Lisbon, evidently 
for the purpose of keeping the revolutionary party 
in check. 

PortucaL.—By advices from Lisbon of the 19th 
ult., we learn that Portugal remained tranquil, but 
the Exchequer is reduced to a very low state, and 
this pecuniary embarrassment will probably give 
rise to further troubles. The new electoral law 
was decreed on the 18th ult., but the Cortes could 
not meet until the middle of the Tenth month. 

Scuteswig Honsremn.— According to late ac- 
counts, the measures set on foot for the settlement 
of the Danish succession and the reorganization of 
the government of Holstein, have proved successful. 
In compliance with the desire of the Danish Cabi- 
net, Count Reventlow Criminil will undertake the 
government of Holstein, contingent to which under- 
taking, the Duchy is to be reorganized in a manner 
to meet the convenience of the rest of the monarchy. 

Russta.—On the 10th ult. the city of Archangel 
was visited by a terrible conflagration, which de- 
stroyed more than 150 houses, two large churches, 
and property estimated at £150,000 sterling. 

Cuina.—The war in the Southern Provinces still 
continues adverse to the reigning dynasty, which, 
it is apprehended by many, will speedily be over- 
thrown. The rebellion appears to be spreading 
towards Canton. 

Domestic.—The ceremonies cf breaking ground 
for the Pacific Railroad took place at St. Louis on 
the 4th inst., in the presence of a large concourse 
of spectators. The waters of the Mississippi and 
its branches are steadily falling. 

The Cholera appears to be subsiding in many 
places in the Western States. 

Oa the 4th inst., entire license seems to have 
been given to boysand others in this city and most 
of the adjoining districts, to indulge in the foolish 
practice of firing crackers in the streets. No at- 
tempt, on the part of the police, was made to pre- 
vent this annoyance ; and numerous instances are 
reported of buildings being set on fire by crackers 
or other missiles. In every instance the fire ap- 
pears to have been extinguished without extensive 
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injury. A case is reported in which the dresses » 
two females were set on fire by crackers pe 
nearly burnt off them. By strenuous exertions ther 
were rescued without serious injury. Several a 
dents from chasers are reported. One man js «;, 
to have had his coat burned off his back: saat, 
chaser entered a house and injured a Woman and 
child ; a third entered a building where humerous 
explosive articles were collected for sale, and js. 
nited them, producing a frightful explosion, ,, 
seriously injuring the building and its occupa ts 
The house was saved from burning by the prom, 
assistance of the firemen. A number of serious 
accidents in other places are reported. It certaip|y 
behooves the orderly inhabitants of this City to use 
their influence to discourage and suppress the, 
disorderly proceedings. 

Catirornia.—The steamship Prometheus, from 
Chagres, arrived at New York on the 34d instayy, 
bringing San Francisco dates to 5th mo. 3ist, 4 
large part of the city of San Francisco is aiready 
rebuilt, and quite anumber of very substantial brick 
buildings are in process of erection. Stockton also. 
is rising from her ruins, andl new buildings are going 
up in all directions. Trade is very dull, the mines 
being crowded with goods, and there appears no 
disposition to speculate, even at the present ex. 
tremely low prices. 

Some hundreds of Chinese had arrived during the 
previous week. A treaty has been concluded with 
twelve more of the mountain tribes of Indians. 
leaving only three small tribes to be conciliated, 
The whole frontier, from Staneslaus to the plains 
south of Tulare Lake, a distance of about 200 miles, 
and where the chief difficulties have heretofore ex. 
isted, is now enjoying peace and tranquility. 

A company of twenty young men had arrived at 
Placeville. They report that they left about 300 
wagons and two or three hundred emigrants in the 
Valley, who were waiting for the snow to melt suf- 
ficiently to permit them to cross with their teams. 
Grass was a month more forward than at the same 
season last year. A large number of emigrants 
who wintered at Salt Lake City, had probably 
reached Carson’s Valley. 

GaupaLouee.—The city of Point-a-Petre, in the 
island of Gaudaloupe, was visited by an earthquake 
on the morning of 16th of the Fifth month ; its oscil- 
lations being from S. E. to N. W. The shocks con- 
tinued, at intervals, until the morning of the 17th. 
Happily the damage was small, no houses having 
been overthrown, though the walls of a few were 
cracked, particularly those of the jail. [t is reported 
that several estates at Petit-Bourg, Goyave, ™. 
Marie, and Capesterre, have incurred considerable 
injury. 

The steamer La Fayette, which left Liverpool on 
the 17th ult., arrived at New York on the 7th inst. 
On the 29th ult., when in lat. 45 N. and long. 49, 
she came in contact, in a thick fog, with the British 
brig Jane of Maryport, from Quebec, with a cargo 
of lumber. The steamer was considerably injured, 
and the brig was sunk. The captain and crew were 
saved. ' 

The steamer Canada, from Liverpool, arrived at 
Halifax on the 7th, bringing news to the 28th, 
three days later than the advices by the Baltic. The 
political news is of no great importance. A destruc: 
tive hail storm and tornado passed over Yorkshire 
and Cheshire in the early part of the week. The 
thermometer is reported to have risen at London to 
the unusual height of 90 degrees in the shade. 
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